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HENRY AND MATILDA. 











THE sun shone brightly on the glit- 
tering breasts of the soldiers, and the 
general’s command was given for every 
troop to move. Elated by the magni- 
icence of their own appearance, but 
more by the presence of their beloved 
commander, the gay votaries of war 
spurred on their proud horses, and the 
ground re-echoed beneath the univer- 
sal trampling. Glorious sight! Brave 
nation' How worthy of that praise 
which not even thy enemies can with- 
hold! Many in number were the young 
soldiers, who crowded around their 
chief, attentive to his minutest order. 
The appearance of some was martial ; 
of others, peaceably engaging: but 
Henry Davenport alone, the peculiar 
favourite of his commander, united in 
himself the unyielding sternness of one 
devoted to the roughest of all avoca- 
tions, and the mild sweetness of a do- 
mestic spirit. With externals peculi- 
arly engaging, he possessed a soul more 
than deserving of them; a soul that 
melted at the appearance of distress, 
and shrunk with real horror from the 
dark and winding paths that lead to 
vice. Henry was standing without the 
enclosure, and near the person of his 
general, when the horse he rode, young, 
and unused to the field, took fright at 
the appearance of an handkerchief flut- 
tering in the wind, and plunged hastily 
amidst some ladies who were attentive 
to the mancuvrings of the troops. One 


shock, that it was with much difficulty 
she could save herself by seizing the 
bridle of the horse, and stopping his 
course for an instant, while Henry re- 
covered from his surprize.—Ah ! Hen- 
ry, beware. Let instinct, if not love, 
already make thee cautious. Behold 
the interesting form before thee ; and 
know, thou gazest on the woman who, 
in a short, a very short time, will be- 
come dearer to thy heart than any other 
beneath the face of heaven.—When his 
horse was effectually stopped, he sprung 
to the ground, apologized incoherently 
to the lady ; and, observing her still ih 
some terror, endeavoured to re-assure ~ 
her by his words, and by ordering the 
causer of her fright to be led to some 
distance. He succeeded in restoring 
her tranquillity, but his own he lost 
for ever, though the rank he held in 
the regimen prevented his long re- 
maining inactive in her company.— 
From that period, the eyes of Matilda 
unconsciously pursued him, whose anx- 
iety for her safety had engaged her gra- 
titude; while his gentle manners could 
not but render that gratitude an easy 
tribute. She sought him not out, yet 
his form was still there, always the most 
cOnspicuous of any in the throng, whe- 
ther he led the way for his band, or 
pierced into the thickest of its ranks : 
there was a pleasure in beholding him, 
and there was a pain when the review 
ended, and the carriage drew up to re- 
ceive its company. Were there not 
means once more to thank him for the 





of them was so nearly thrown by the 








attention he had shewn? There were; 
I for he approached as they were prepar- 
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ing to quit the field, to renew, for the 
last time, his apologies and expressions 
of regret. Then it was she observed, 
more at leisure, the man who had so 
fixed her regard ; and felt, when she 
bade him farewel,an emotion of sorrow 
never known till that hour. 
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| married to a very amiable young man 
the nephew and heir of a Mr. Elwin 
with whom she had been contractej 
for several years. This match, as wil 
readily be supposed, was not of his 
choosing; neither was it of hers. The 
father and uncle alone had contrived it. 
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Matilda was the daughter of William 
Marsden, at whose mansion, her mo- 
ther having long been dead, she had 
for some time presided. He had only 
one child besides herself; and with 
these two, equally amiable, lived in the 
most perfect cordiality. His fortune | 
was affluent ; and, at the time we are 
now speaking of, he was preparing to| 
remove his summer residence from the | 
north, where society he found too un-| 
frequent an advantage, to B. The es-| 
tate that there belonged to him he had | 
not visited for many years ; conse- | 
quently, on becoming fixed upon it, he | 
discovered himself to be surrounde od) 
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by a number of families, at short dis- 
tances, few of whom he had the slight- 
est acquaintance with. ‘This inconve- 
nience, however, soon ceased. 

The family whose possessions lay | 
most contiguous to Belleforest, was | 
that of colonel De Lorraine. He was 
married, with one son and a daughter; | 
and being reckoned the richest man in 
the neighbourhood, the reports of it 
chiefly concerned himself, his wife, or 
his children. Had those reports been 
favourable, such celebrity might not 
have been a subject of regret ; but the 
De Lorraines were not favourites w'th 
any. Numerous were the accounts gi- 


| 


ven of them to the stranger family, but} 


never various. The colonel was still 
represented as a man proud of family 
and fortune, tenacious of his rights, 
haughty, and unyielding; and his wife 
as a masculine and ill-tempered wo- 
man; while the son was called a cox- 
comb, spoiled by his mamma; and the | 
daughter the inheritrix of her father’s 
temper, with the addition of female 
form and stitfness in the utmost de- 
gree. Yet this young lady, so spoken 
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of, was soon, it was reported, to be | 


( To be continued, ) 
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ON THE SUPERIORITY OF THE MODERNS, 


( Continued from page 146.) 


THERE is no virtue for which the 
ancients have received more credit, 
than for their patriotism ; yet on exa- 
mination it will appear, that their me. 
rits in this article have been very much 
exaggerated. It is true, that we find 
among them some striking instances 
of this virtue in individuals ; but it may 
be confidently asserted, that all those 
bright examples we read of in ancient 
story, may find their parallels in a mo- 
dern newspaper ; and allow me to ob- 
serve, that those brief chronicles of the 
times, afford every day, numberless 
proofs of the superiority of the mo- 
derns to the ancients, in many of the 
most useful arts and sciences. 
most noble of all arts, the art of heal- 
ing, so great is the perfection to which 
the moderns have attained, that one of 
your predecessors has very justly ex- 
pressed his astonishment, at reading in 
the bills of mortality the great number 
of people who chuse to die of such and 
such distempers, for every one of which 
there are infallible and specific cures. 
To be sure, there is no helping the 
folly of some people, who will persist 
in refusing a cure ’till they are in a 
manner in articulo mortis (in the last 
agony ;) but it is to be hoped, we shall 
hear no more of such determined sui- 
cide, when we read, that some of those 
modern Esculapiuses chuse only such 
patients as are precisely in the situation 
of incurables, to be the subjects of their 
practice. One of these excellent phy- 


sicians professes, in his advertisements, |. 


that he wishes none (his words are 


| strongly exclusive) to apply to him, 
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but such as have been deemed incura- || habits of constancy and steadiness even 


ble, or made such by the faculty; there- 
by encouraging the diseased of all kinds, 
frst to take every possible means to 
render themselves incurable, that they 
may thus be qualified for being per- 
fectly cured by him. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


THE DYING CHILD. 

THE taper was just glimmering in 
its socket, as the weary and sorrowful | 
mother awaked from a momentary 
slumber, to renew her anguish: she 
turned her eyes on her expiring infant, 
whose dim orbs were slowly turning 
in their hollow abodes. It was mid- 
night, and nothing was heard but the 
strokes of the clock, and the heavy 
sighs of a disconsolate father, which 
mingled with the short, deep breath of 
his suffering darling. Half raised, and 
leaning on his pillow, he had been 
watching the dread moment when a 
sigh or a struggle should announce, 
that hope and life had together taken 


their everlasting flight. A sudden flut- | 


ter drew the attention of the wretched || C¢’e™omies of behaviour vary in different coun . 


parents from the melancholy object of 
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their meditation: it was the expiring | 


innocent’s favourite bird, whose food 
had been neglected ever since the dan- 
ger of its little admirer had absorbed 


all other care, and, as the sad presage 


of his fate, it now expired! The pa-. . : Recacig 
said Sadie attentively on each other, i good breeding to set our companions in the 


and on the bird, but at this instant, to 


to burn—the father seized his infant’s 
hand—the mother felt for its forehead, 
out the pulse was still, and all was 


cold! B. 


——2 + 
IRREGULARITY. 

THERE is in many people, and 
particularly in youth,a strange aversion 
to regularity ; a desire to delay what 
ought to be done immediately, in order 


to do something else, which might as | 


well be done afterwards. 
itis of more consequence than can be | 


conceived, to get the better of this idle | 


procrastinating spirit, and to acquire 


| instantaneous judgment of what is firtesr 
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in the most trifling matters ; without 


them there can be no regularity or con- 


sistency of character, no dependence on 
a young person’s best intentions, which 

a sudden humour may tempt him to 
ie aside for a time, when a thousand 
unforeseen accidents will afterwards 


'render it more and more difficult to ex- 


ecute. No one can say what important 
| consequences may follow a trivial ne- 
_gilect of this kind. 


E+ 
THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITENESS. 


TO be properly polite, requires great presence 
of mind, with a delicate sense of propriety; or 
in other words, we should be able to form an 
to be 
said or done, on every occasion as it offers. I 
have known one or two persons, who seem to 
owe this advantage to nature alone, and to have 
the peculiar happiness to be born, as it were, 
with another sense, by which they had an im- 
mediate perception of what was proper and im- 
proper, in cases absolutely new to them; but 
this is the lot of few. In general, propriety of 
behaviour must be the fruit of instruction, of 
observation and reasoning, and is to be cultiva- 
ted and improved, like any other branch of 
knowledge and virtue. Particular modes and 


tries, and even in different parts of the same 
city. These can only be learned by observations 
on the manners of those who are best skilled 
in them, and by keeping whiat is called good 
company. But the principles of politeness are 
the same in all places. Wherever there are hu- 
man beings, it must be unpolite to hurt the 
temper, or to shock the passions of those with 
whom we converse. It must every where be 
most advantageous point of by 


light, giving 





| but not to outshine them; 


|| each the opportunity of displaying their most 


add to their distress, the candle ceased | 
|| occasions of exposing their defects ; 


La all 
to exert 
our own endeavours | to please and to amuse, 
to give each theu 
due share of attention and notice: not engros3- 


agreeable talents, and by carefully avoidin 


| ing the conversation when others are desirous 
' to “speak, nor suffering it to flag for want of in- 
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troducing something to continue or renew @ 
subject ; not to push our advantages in argu- 
ment so far that our antagonist cannot retreat 
with honour; in short, it is a universal duty in 
society to consider others more than ourselyes 


' «In honour preferring one another.” 


Pe 


Judge Toler, afterwards Lord Norbury, at a 


Be assured, i| public dinner with Curran, the celebrated Irish 


| lawyer, observing him carving a piece of corned 
| beef, said wt i it was hung beef he would try ie.” 
| ** If you try it, my Lord,” repli ed Curran, ** I’m 
S\ ie it will be Lung , 
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For the Fuvenile Port-Folio. 
THE TWILIGHT HouR, 
Aditressed to Helen. 


THERE’S something in thy sighing breeze, 
Thy glist’ning dew, thy waving trees, 
So sadly, sweetly, form’d to please 

Lov’d twilight hour ! 
To me they speak of absent friends, 
A sigh in each soft breeze descends ; 
While sympathy its influence lends 

At twilight hour! 
And tears of mem’ry like the dew, 
Tho’ they should be as transient too, 
Refresh this bosom as they flow 

By twilight hour! 
Ah! thou’lt be ever dear to me 
Sweet hour! from worldly bustle free, 
My pensive soul I yield to thee, 

Dear twilight hour ! 
Thy soft’ning influence gently winds 
Blest friendship’s bands ; and closer binds 
The feelings of congenial minds, 

Sweet twilight hour ! 
Yes! Helen, we its charms have felt, 
And on its beauties often dwelt, 
In sympathy our hearts would melt 

At twilight hour! 
Oft it recalls your image here, 
In fancy still my friend is near; 
And mem’ry makes thee yet more dear 

By twilight hour! 


Emmeline. 


nt + ae 
ADDRESS TO AN INMATE, 


Poor little flutt’ring heart ! be still, 
Nor think that ev’ry mortal ill 
Which doth the world with misery fill, 
Attends thy lot. 
©’erflowing with malignant rage 
Against thy peace, if foes engage, 
And fierce, unequal combat wage, 
It matters not. 
Perchance thou hast been basely us'd, 
Betray’d, deep wounded and abus’d, 
Who never yet a pang refus‘d 
For human grief, 
Yet let the fools of fortune boast, 
By sensual, low pursuits engross’d, 
f few more annual suns, at most, 
Will bring relief. 
Soon will thy pain’d vibrations cease, 
Soon death will sign the hop’d release, 
Safe passport to the realms of peace, 
And endless joy. 
There, with some pure seraphic choir, 
Thow'lt tune the sweetly sounding lyre, 
And love divine the theme inspire, 
Free from annoy. 
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STANZAS. 


O thou, who through the silent air, 
Dost sail on fragrant pinions by ; 
Say, zephyr, hast thou seen my fair? 

Dost waft to me her balmy sigh ? 

And ye clear streams, as on ye flow, 

From me the lovely maiden greet; 

And murmuring whisper all my woe, 
Whene’er your waters kiss her feet. 

O say that since she sped her flight 

From these sad scenes, so gay before, 
Nature is rob’d in saddest night, 

And wears her wonted charms no more, 
Oh where does she delight to stray ? 

What plains with her lov’d presence smile’ 
Where does the dance her limbs display ? 
Where does her voice the hours beguile ? 


ne le ne 


ODE TO MEMORY, 


Thy heart-felt pleasures, who would lose, 
Oh memory ! soft, soothing power? 
Thy pictures dress’d in tenderest hues, 
Thy lonely walks, thy silent hour ; 
Dear relicks, left by worth and love, 
And honour, in my heart I bear, 
Oft let me turn, and look, and prove 
That safe remain my treasures there. 
In summer heats—at midnight’s hour, 
When wak’d from rest by Cynthia’s beam, 
I mark how soft her glances pour 
On hoary hill, or silver stream: 
My soul as yielding, I diffuse 
The still and sleeping landscape o’er ; 
Then memory, oft with thee I muse, 
On days that must return no more, 
When winter chills the darken’d air, 
And embers faint the earth illume, 
Lonely I watch their mimic glare, 
People with forms the twilight gloom ; 
As fancy points, my course I chuse ; 
Calm realms of thought I wander o’er ; 
Then memory! oft with thee I muse, 
On days that must return no more. 
When fast the low’ring evenings close, 
And parting autumn’s stormy train, 
Wake sullen winter from repose, 


| And bend the woods, and sweep the main; 


Thee, memory, then I turn to woo, 

I sigh expiring nature o’er, 
And pensively with thee I view 

Lov’d hours, that must return no more— 
Sweet is the call of whisp’ring spring— 

I hear, and range the lawns and groves, 
And mark how life unfolds his wing, 

And o’er earth, air, and ocean roves. 
“* And thus,” I cry “ did hope diffuse 

* Once her soft light my bosom o’er.” 
Then memoryjsad, with thee I muse, 

O’er joys that can return no more. B. 
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. always meet with a ready insertion. 


We return our thanks to ** Emmeline,” for}, 
her poem, inserted in the present number; - 
poetic performances, of such a character, wi!lJU 
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